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or corporation concerned. Small part actors received
40!., \\hikt leading players might get as much as 4/-, not
an inconsiderable sum in an age when ale cost 2d. a gallon.
There were in addition expenses for dresses and for food
and drink during rehearsals, so that altogether, despite
the meagreness of scenery and properties, production
was a costly business.

This, coupled with the length of the plays, made it
impossible for any one body to be solely responsible for
an entire cycle. Most of the plays were enormously long.
The dramatisation of the Acts of the Apostles by the
brothers Greban ran to 62,000 lines and, played only on
Sundays starting at 3 or 4 a.m., occupied the stage for
seven months and required several hundred players.

Consequently, the normal custom was for each guild
or corporation to take one episode from the cycle. Before
the age of the mystery plays a trade guild might present a
stained-glass window or a statue in honour of its patron
saint. Now it presented instead the story of the saint's life
in action, an arrangement far more acceptable to the
members and the public, and, in short, to everyone,
with the possible exception of the disappointed local
glazier or sculptor!

Thus, by collaboration, these unwieldy works were
successfully staged. In 1415, for instance, when the
famous York cycle, compiled about 1350, was performed,
it^ was divided into 48 sections and no fewer than 81
different trade guilds took part in it. The same arrange-
ment held good with the Towneley or Wakefield cycle
and with those of Chester and Coventry.

No one version was invariably used. -If funds or
players were lacking, the cycle was shortened. If, on
the other hand, circumstances permitted, the cycle might
be extended^ and the medieval dramatist came into Ms
own. He did not scruple in that case to invent people.
Thus we have Cain's servant or the Beadle in Pilate's
court, who rebukes the governor for fondling his wife in